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HARVEST HOME. 
; BY J. B. ROGERSON, 


( Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery,” &e. ) 


“ Your hay it is mowed, and your corn is reaped ; 
Your barns will be full, and your hove!s heaped ; 
4 Come, my boys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out harvest-home.”— Dryden 


Harvest Home! What a pleasant vision do | abroad, and saunter through the meadow- . 
the words conjure up! What thoughts of | paths, and the unfrequented lanes. The hedges 
hopes fulfilled, of expectations realized—of full | shew tokens of the season, which the loaded 
}barns, and well-stocked granaries—of joyous | waggons have left tangled amid their thorny 

ustics, and happy farmers! Let us wander | embraces, and the ground is sprinkled with 
| forth whilst the fresh breezes of morning are | similar testimonies. Swarms of insects are 
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buzzing about, and now, like a winged flower, 
a butterfly comes, fluttering by, pursued by a 
truant school-boy. His hat is in his hand, and 
his features are flushed with heat and excite- 
ment—the prize is within his reach, and he 
rushes forward to secure it—he utters a loud 
cry of exultation—it is within his grasp, but, 
even in the very act of seizing it, his treasure 
is destroyed, and he holds in his hand a crushed 
and lifeless mass; réminding me that a similar 
termination too often awaits the pursuits of a 
maturer age. What melody is that which now 
greets my ear?—it is the song of a bird—a 
solitary warbler. I look around and above me, 
but the musician is beyond my ken—the song 
is a soft, a gentle, almost a melancholy one, 
yet it harmonizes well with the season of the 
year. Far up in the calm air is the little 
songster circling, though its notes are clearly 
and distinctly heard—it is the woodlark. In 
the freshness of spring its song is scarcely 
audible amid the louder tones of its fellow- 
minstrels, but now it is alone, and its sweet 
and plaintive melody is heard and appreciated. 
Now another sound salutes me—it can scarcely 
be called a song—it is the voice of the yellow- 
hammer, a beautiful little bird, not much larger 
than the sparrow, which loves to nestle in low 
bushes near the corn fields, The young rus- 
tics call it a Bread-and-cheese bird, for its notes, 
they say, express the words, “‘ A very little bit 
of bread, and no cheese.” The open fields 
burst upon my view, and disclose the nut- 
brown harvesters busy at their employment. 
The waving grain falls as they advance—joy 
lights up their features, and the merry song 
and the jocund laugh beguile their toils, which 
are fast drawing to a close. 

The labours of the harvest field are thus 
depicted by Thomson :— 

“ Before the ripen'd field the reapers stand, 

In fair array ; each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameless gentle offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 

His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick.” 

Now the last waggon is loaded, and departs 
amidst the shouts of the reapers, whilst the 
poor gleaners follow in its track, to collect its 
scatterings. The labourer wipes the sweat 
from his brow, and surveYs, with a gratified eye 
and a swelling heart, the fields in which his 
powers have been displayed ; and he boasts to 
his comrades of the exertions which he has 
made, and of the thousands that have fallen 


beneath the strokes of his bloodless blade. He 
thinks of the jolly harvest-supper, and the quips 
and crankswhich are its attendants,and he hastens 
away to join in the festivities which he knows 
are awaiting him. The shades of evening 
gather aroundme. The hedges are now peopled 
with glow-worms, whose “ineffectual fires” are 
streaming out from the green glooms, thick as 
the starry clusters above them. The moon has 
a full and bright light, and the youthful pea- 
sant and the rosy-cheeked maiden are winding 
their way up the lone and tortuous lanes. The 
timid swain lounges along, now near, and now 
a yard or two distant from his partner, entirely 
at a loss what to say, or how to deport himself, 
and whittling a stick, by way of employing 
his hands. The bolder and more accomplished 
wooer—the village Lothario—steals his arm 
round his fair one’s waist, whispers insinuating 
words into her ear, which are met ‘by profes- 
sions of incredulity and an occasional titer, 
the whole terminating with that peculiar and un- 
mistakeable sound which is caused by the con- 
tact of those portions of the human countenance 
usually called into request on such occasions, 
But what noise is that which swells upon the 
air, and makes the lovers scamper off in its 
direction, like soldiers hurrying away at the 
call of the arousing drum? It is the cry of 
‘largess!’ and away go the rustics, to partake 
of the sports and the feasts of which that cry is 
the harbinger. 

The time of harvest varies in different dis- 
tricts, according to the situation of the cor 
lands. It is two or three weeks later in the 
mountainous parts of Derbyshire than in 
Cheshire ; but late and early sowing, and good 
and bad farming, will, of course, make a great 
difference. The chief time for its commence- 
ment is the beginning of August, but in the 
midland and southern parts of England it is 
often commenced in July, while in the north 
nothing material can be done until the first or 
second weeks of September. The method of 
getting in the corn varies as much as the times 
for commencing the harvest. Some reap it 
with a sickle, and bind it into sheaves; others 
cut it in a peculiar way with the scythe, and 
either leave it without binding up, or make it 
into bundles. In most parts of the kingdom 
rye and wheat crops are cut with the sickle or 
reaping-hook, an instrument which appears 
to have been used for the purpose from the 
earliest periods of the art of husbandry. In 
some cases a sickle is used, toothed like a saw, 
whilst by others one with a keen cutting edge 
is employed. With respect to height and other 
circumstances, reaping is performed differently, 
according to the custom of the district. In 
the midland counties, and many of those on 
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the south-east coast, it is usual to cut the 
wheat at the height of twelve or fifteen and 
sometimes eighteen inches from the earth, 
whilst in other countries it is reaped close to 
the ground. 

When the moon is at full, she rises, during 
the season of harvest, sooner after sunset than 
she does at any other time of the year. This 
is called the Harvest Moon, and its light is of 
the greatest benefit to those engaged in getting 
in the harvest. Kirke White thus apostro- 
phizes it :— 

“Moon of Harvest,I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove ; 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 
And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky, 

Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 

But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way.” 

Many curious ceremonies were formerly 
observed, in different parts of England, during 
the time of harvest, and at its conclusion. 
Some of these customs are still in existence. 
From time immemorial it has been customary 
for the parish-clerk of Driffield to ring what is 
termed the “‘harvest-bell.” This is done by 
giving the principal bell of the church a merry 
swing for several minutes, at five o’clock in the 
morning, and at seven in the evening, to give 
notice to the harvesters when to begin and end 
their labours. This custom would be very 
serviceable before clocks and watches came 
to be generally used. The reward of the clerk, 
for the performance of this duty, was formerly 
a small portion of corn from each crop, but he 
now receives an equivalent in money. Images 
made of straw or stubble used to be carried 
from the harvest field, followed by a piper, or 
adrummer, and the men and women danced 
and sung around them. The figures were 
called Kern-babies. In the western islands 
of Scotland the reapers unite in chanting a 
harvest-song, by which the strokes of their 
sickles are regulated. Thus their labours are 
lightened, and their occupations converted into 
hours of joy and festivity. Lammas Day, or 
the first of August, was anciently the nominal day 
for commencing the harvest in England.* 


*By an act, called the Statute of Labourers, 25th 
Edward III., in 1351, it is provided, “that no carter, 
ploughman, day or other servants, shall take in the time 
of sarcling, or hay-making, but a penny the ben and 
mowers of meadows for the acre fivepence, or by the day 
fivepence, and reapers of corn in the first week of August, 
twopence, and the second threepence, and so till the end 
of August ; and less in the country, where less was wont 
to be given, without meat or drink or other courtesy ; 
and that all workmen bring openly in their hands to the 
market-towns their instruments, and these shall be hired 
in acommon place, and not privy. And that no servant 
go out of the town where he dwelleth in the winter to 
serve in the summer, if he can get service in the same 


Lammas Day is most probably derived from an 
old Saxon term, signifying Loaf-Mass ; as it 
was the custom of the Saxons to offer an 
oblation of loaves made of new wheat, on this 
day, as the first-fruits of their new corn. Paul 
Hentzner thus describes the manner of cele- 
brating harvest-home in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time :—“‘ As we were returning to our inn, we 
happened to meet some country people cele- 
brating harvest-home: their last load of corn 
they crown with flowers, having besides an 
image richly dressed, by which, perhaps, they 
would signify Ceres; this they keep moving 
about, while men and women, men and maid- 
servants, riding through the streets in the cart, 
shout as loud as they can till they arrive at the 
barn.” In Northumberland, when their labours 
were finished, the reapers used to raise a great 
shout, and cry out— 
“Corn is all shorn! 
Blessed be the day Jesus Christ was born ! 
Kern! a Kern! a hoo!” 

In Suffolk, the man who goes foremost 
through the harvest is dignified with the title 
of “‘ Lord,” and at the horkey, or harvest-home 
feast, collects what he can, for himself and 
fellow labourers, from the farmers and their 
guests, to make a frolic afterwards, called the 
“largess spending.” After the collection they 
leave the house, and loudly cry out “ largess,” 
shouting according to the number of sums that 
have been given, and so as to be heard by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring farm-houses. 
They then proceed to make merry, and spend 
the night in mirth and feasting. In Norfolk 
and Cambridgeshire, similar customs are in 
existence, and the following lines are used to 
celebrate harvest-home in the latter county :— 
“The last load is pitched, decked with many a bough, 

And we lead it away to the homestead and mow ; 

Hawkey, Hawkey, we ery, every man, woman, boy, 

And join heart and voice in the full harvest joy ; 

Hawkey, Hawkey, we cry, and our glad voices raise ; 

To the giver of all be all thanks and all praise !”” 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 
BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


cross it though it blast er. 


“Tt was arainy Sunday, in the gloomy month 
of November. I had been detained, in the 
course of a journey, by a slight indisposition, 
from which I was recovering; but I was still 
feverish, and was obliged to keep within doors 


town, taking as before is said ; saving that the people of 
the counties of Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby, and 
people of Craven, and of the marches of Wales and Scot- 
land, and other places, may come in time of August, and 
labour in other counties, and safely return, as they were 
wont to do before this time.” 
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all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. 
A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one can alone judge 
of my situation. The rain pattered against the 
casement; the bells tolled for church with a 
melancholy sound. I went to the window in 
quest of something to amuse the eye; but it 
seemed as if I had been placed out of the reach 
of amusement. The windows of my bedroom’ 
looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of 
chimneys, while those of my sitting-room com- 
manded a full view of the stable-yard. I know 
of nothing more calculated to make a man 
sick of this world than a stable-yard on a 
rainy-day. The place was littered with wet 
straw that had been kicked about by travellers 
and stable boys. In one corner was a stagnant 
pool of water, surrounding an island of muck; 
there were several half-drowned fowls crowded 
together under a cart, among which was a 
miserable crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all 
life and spirit; his drooping tail matted, as it 
were, into a single feather, along which the 
water trickled from his back ; near to the cart 
was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and 
standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths 
of vapour rising from her reeking hide; a 
wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the 
stable, was poking his spectral head out of a 
window, with the rain dripping on it from the 
eaves; an unhappy cur, chained to a dog- 
house hard by, uttered something every now 
and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab 
of a kitchen-wench tramped backwards and 
forwards through the yard in pattens, looking 
as sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in 
short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting 
a crew of hard-drinking ducks, assembled like 
boon companions round a puddle, and making 
a riotous noise over their liquor. 

“T was lonely and listless, and wanted 
amusement. My room soon became insup- 
portable. I abandoned it, and sought what is 
technically called the travellers’-room. This 
is a public room set apart at most inns for the 
accommodation of a class of way-farers, called 
travellers, or riders; a kind of commercial 
knights errant, who are incessantly scouring 
the country in gigs, on horseback, or by coach. 
They are the only successors that I know of 
at the present day, to the knights errant of 
yore. They lead the same kind of roving ad- 
; venturous life, only changing the lance for a 
| driving-whip, the buckler for a pattern-card, 
and the coat of mail for an upper Benjamin. 
Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about spreading the fame 
and standing of some substantial tradesman 
or manufacturer, and are ready at any time to 
bargain in his name; it being the fashion now- 


a-days to trade instead of fight with one 
another, As the room in the hotel, in the good 
fighting times, would be hung round at night 
with the armour of way-worn warriors, such 
as coats of mail, falchions, and yawning hel- 
mets ; so the travellers’ room is garnished with 
the harnessing of their successors, with box- 
coats, whips of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and 
oil-cloth covered hats. 

“‘T was in hopes of finding some of these 
worthies to talk with, but was disappointed, 
There were, indeed, two or three in the room; 
but I could make nothing of them. One was 
just finishing his breakfast, quarrelling with 
his bread and butter, and huffing the waiter ; 
another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with 
many execrations at the Boots for not having 
cleaned his shoes well; a third sat drumming 
on the table with his fingers, and looking at the 
rain as it streamed down the window-glass ; 
they all appeared infected by the weather, and 
disappeared, one after the other, without ex- 
changing a word. 

‘“‘T sauntered to the window and stood gaz- 
ing at the people, picking their way to church, 
with petticoats hoissed mid-leg high, and drip- 
ping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and 
the streets became silent. I then amused my- 
self with watching the daughters of a trades- 
man opposiée ; who being confined to the house 
for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played 
off their charms at the front windows, to fas- 
cinate the chance tenants of the inn. They 
at length were summoned away by a vigilant 
vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing further 
from without to amuse me. 

‘“* What was I to do to pass away the long- 
lived day? I was sadly nervous and lonely ; 
and every thing about an inn seemed calculated 
to make a dull day duller. Old newspapers 
smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, which I 
had already read half a dozen times. Gvod 
for nothing books, that were worse than rainy 
weather. I bored myself to death with an old 
volume of the Lady’s Magazine. I read all 
the common-place names of ambitious travel- 
lers scrawled on the panes of glass ; the eternal 
families of the Smiths and the Browns, and 
the Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and all the 
other sons; and I decyphered several scraps of 
fatiguing inn-window poetry which I have met 
with in all parts of the world. 

‘“‘ The day continued lowering and gloomy ; 
the slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted 
heavily along; there was no variety even in 
the rain ; it was one dull, continued, monoto- 
nous patter—patter—patter, excepting that 


now and then I was enlivened by the idea of a 
brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops 
upon a passing umbrella. 
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“It was quite refreshing, (if I may be 
allowed a hackneyed phrase of the day,) when, 
in the course of the morning, a horn blew, and 
a stage coach whirled through the street, with 
outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering 
under cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, 
and reeking with the streams of wet box-coats 
and upper Benjamins. 

“The sound brought out from their lurking 
places a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond 
dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler, and that 
non-descript animal ycleped Boots, and all 
the other vagabond race that infest the purlieus 
of an inn; but the bustle was transient ; the 
coach again whirled on its way ; and boys and 
dogs, and hostler and Boots, all slunk back 

ain to their holes; the street again became 
silent, and the rain continued to rain on. In 
fact, there was no hope of its clearing up, 
the barometer pointed to rainy weather ; mine 
hostess’ tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire wash- 
ing her face, and rubbing her paws over her 
ears; and, on referring to the Almanack, I 
found a direful prediction stretching from the 
top of the page to the bottom through the 
whole month ‘expect—much—rain—about— 
this—time!’ 

“T was dreadfully hipped. The hours 
seemed as if they would never creep by. The 
very ticking of the clock became irksome. 
At length the stillness of the house was inter- 
rupted by the ringing of a bell. Shortly after 
I heard the voice of a waiter at the bar: ‘ The 


stout gentleman in No. 13, wants his break- 
fast. Tea and bread and butter, with ham and 
eggs, not to be too much done.’ 

“Tn such a situation as mine every incident 
is of importance. Here was a subject of 
speculation presented to my mind, and ample 
exercise for my imagination. I am prone to 
paint pictures to myself, and on this occasion 
I had some macerials to work upon. Had the 
guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, 
or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. John- 
son, or merely as ‘the gentleman in No. 13,’ 
it would have been a perfect blank tome. I 
should have thought nothing of it; but ‘The 
Stout Gentleman !’—the very name had some- 
thing in it of the picturesque. It at once gave 
the size; it embodied the personage to my 
mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

“‘ He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty ; 
in all probability, therefore, he was advanced 
in life, some people expanding as they grow 
old. By his breakfasting rather late, and in 
his own room, he must be a man accustomed 


to live at his ease, and above the necessity of 
early rising; no doubt, a round, rosy, lusty 
old gentleman. 

“There was another violent ringing. The 


stout gentleman was impatient for his break- 
fast. He was evidently a man of importance ; 
‘well to do in the world ;’ accustomed to be 
promptly waited upon; of a keen appetite, 
and a little cross when hungry ; ‘perhaps,’ 
thought I, ‘he may be some London Alderman, 
or who knows but what he may be a member 
of parliament ?’ 

‘“« The breakfast was sent up, and there was 
a short interval of silence; he was, doubtless, 
making the tea. Presently there was a violent 
ringing; and before it could be answered, 
another ringing still more violent. ‘ Bless me! 
what a choleric old gentleman!’ The waiter 
came down in a huff. The butter was rancid, 
the eggs were over-done, the ham was too salt : 
the stout gentleman was evidently nice in his 
eating; one of those who eat and growl, and 
keep the waiter on his trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

“The hostess got into a fume. I should 
observe that she was a brisk, coquettish woman ; 
a little of a shrew, and something of a slam- 
merkin, but very pretty withal ; with a nincam- 
poop for a husband, as shrews are apt to have. 
She rated the servants roundly for their negli- 
gence in sending up so bad a breakfast, but 
said not a word against the stout gentleman, 
by which I clearly perceived that he must be a 
man of consequence, entitled to make a noise 
and to give trouble to a country inn. Other 
eggs, and ham, and bread and butter were sent 
up. They appeared to be more graciously re- 
ceived ; at least there was no further complaint. 

‘IT had not made many turns about the 
travellers’-room, when there was another ring- 
ing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir and 
an inquest about the house. The stout gentle- 
man wanted the Times or the Chronicle news- 
paper. I set him down, therefore, for a whig; 
or, rather, from his being so absolute and lordly 
where he had a chance, I suspected him of 
being a radical. Hunt, I had heard, was a 
large man ; ‘who knows,’ thought I, ‘ but it 
is Hunt himself?’ 

‘**My curiosity began to be awakened. I 
enquired of the waiter who was this stout gen- 
tleman that was making all this stir; but I 
could get no information ; nobody seemed to 
know his name. The landlords of bustling 
inns seldom trouble their heads about the names 
of their transient guests. The colour of a 
coat, the shape or size of the person, is enough 
to suggest a travelling name. It is either the 
tall gentleman, or the short gentleman, or the 
gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff- 
colour; or, as in the present instance, the stout 
gentleman. A designation of the kind once 
hit on answers every purpose, and saves all 
further enquiry. 
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‘“‘ Rain—rain—rain ! pitiless, ceasless rain! 

No such thing as putting a foot out of doors, 

and no occupation or amusement within. By 

and by I heard some one walk over head. It 

was in the stout gentleman’s room. He evi- 

dently was a large man by the heaviness of his 

tread; and an old man from his wearing such 

creaking soles. ‘ He is doubtless,’ thought I, 

‘some rich old square-toes of regular habits, 

and is now taking exercise after breakfast.’ 

“T now read all the advertisements of coaches 
and hotels that were stuck about the mantel- 
piece. The Lady’s Magazine had become an 

abomination to me; it was as tedious as the 
day itself. 1 wandered out, not knowing what 
to do, and ascended again to my room. I had 
not been there long, when there was a squall 
from a neighbouring bed-room. A door opened 
and slammed violently ; a chamber-maid, that 
I had remarked for having a ruddy, good 
humoured face, went down stairs in a violent 
flurry. The stout gentleman had been rude to 
her! 

‘** This sent a whole host of my deductions 
to the deuce in a moment. This unknown 
personage could not be an old gentleman ; for 
old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous 
to chambermaids. He could not be a young 
gentleman; for young gentlemen are not apt 
to inspire such indignation. He must be a 
middle-aged man, and confounded ugly into 
the bargain, or the girl would not have taken 
the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I confess 
I was sorely puzzled. 

‘In a few minutes I heard the voice of my 
landlady. I caught a glance of her as she 
came trampling up stairs; her face glowing, 
her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the whole 
way. ‘She’d have no such doings in her house, 
she’d have no servant maid of hers treated in 
that way, when they were about their work,— 
that’s what she wouldn’t !’ 

As T hate squabbles, particularly with 
women, I slunk back into my room, and partly 
closed the door; but my curiosity was too 
much excited not to listen. The landlady 
marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, and 
entered it with a storm: the door closed after 
her. I heard her voice in high, windy clamour, 
for a moment or two. Then it gradually sub- 
sided, like a gust of wind in a garret; then 
there was a laugh; and I heard nothing more. 

‘* After a little while, my landlady came out 
with an odd smile on her face, adjusting her 
cap, which was a little on one side. As she 
went down stairs, I heard the landlord ask her 
what was the matter: she said, ‘ Nothing at 
all, only the girl's a fool.’ I was more than 
ever perplexed what to make of this unac- 


natured chambermaid in a passion, and send 
away a termagant landlady in smiles. He 
could not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either, 
**T had to go to work at his picture again, 
and to paint him entirely different. I now set 
him down for one of those stout gentlemen 
that are frequently met with, swaggering about 
the doors of country inns. Moist, merry 
fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs, whose bulk 
is a little assisted by malt liquors. Men who 
have seen the world, and been sworn at High- 
gate; who are used to tavern life; up to all 
the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the 
ways of sinful publicans. Freelivers on a 
small scale ; who are prodigal within the com- 
pass of a guinea; who call all the waiters by 
name, touzle the maids, gossip with the land- 
lady at the bar, and prose over a pint of port, 
or a glass of negus after dinner. 
‘The morning wore away in forming these 
and similar surmises. As fast as I wove one 
system of belief, some movement of the un- 
known would completely overturn it, and throw 
all my thoughts again into confusion. Such 
are the solitary operations of a feverish mind. 
I was, as I have said, extremely nervous ; and 
the continual meditation on the concerns of this 
invisible personage began to have its effect ;— 
I was getting a fit of the fidgets. 
“Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout 
gentleman might dine in the travellers’-room, 
and that I might at length get a view of his 
person ; but no—he had dinner served in his 
own room. What could be the meaning of this 
solitude and mystery? He could not be a 
radical ; there was something too aristocratical 
in thus keeping himself apart from the rest of 
the world, and condemning himself to his own 
dull company throughout a rainy day. And 
then, too, he lived too well for a discontented 
politician. He seemed to expatiate on a variety 
of dishes, and to sit over his wine like a joliy 
friend of good living. Indeed, my doubts on 
this head were soon at an end; for he could 
not have finished his first bottle before I could 
faintly hear him humming a tune; and, on 
listening, I found it to be ‘ God save the King.’ 
*Twas plain, then, he was no radical, but a 
faithful subject ; one that grew loyal over his 
bottle, and was ready to stand by king and 
constitution, when he could stand by nothing 
else. But who could he be? My conjectures 
began to run wild. Was he not some person 
of distinction travelling incog? ‘God knows!’ 
said I, at my wit’s end; ‘it may be one of the 
royal family, for aught I know, for they are 
all stout gentlemen !’ 
‘‘ The weather continued rainy. The mys- 
terious unknown kept his room, and, as far as 


countable personage, who could put a good- 


I could judge, his chair, for I did not hear 
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him move. Inthe meantime, as the day ad- 
vanced the travellers’-room began to be fre- 
quented. Some, who had just arrived, came 
in buttoned up in box-coats; others came home 
who had been dispersed about the town. Some 
took their dinners, and some their tea. Had 
I been in a different mood, I should have found 
entertainment in studying this peculiar class of 
men. There were two especially, who were 
regular wags of the road, and up to all the 
standing jokes of travellers. They had a 
thousand sly things to say to the waiting-maid, 
whom they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, and 
a dozen other fine names, changing the name 
every time, and chuckling amazingly at their 
own waggery. My mind, however, had be- 
come completely engrossed by the stout gen- 
tleman. He had kept my fancy in chase during 
along day, and it was not now to be diverted 
from the scent. 

“ The evening gradually wore away. The 
travellers read the papers two or three times over. 
Some drew round the fire, and told long stories 
about their horses, their adventures, and break- 
ings-down.. They discussed the credits of differ- 
ent merchants and different inns; and the two 
wags told several choice anecdotes of pretty 
chambermaids, and kind landladies. ll this 
passed as they were quietly taking what they 
called their night-caps, that is to say, strong 
glasses of brandy and water and sugar, or 
some other mixture of the kind; after which 
they one after another rang for ‘ Boots’ and the 
chambermaid, and walked off to bed in old 
shoes cut down into marvelously uncomfortable 
slippers. 

“There was only one man left; a short- 
legged, long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with a 
very large, sandy head. He sat by himself, 
with a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon; 
sipping and stirring, and meditating and sip- 
ping, until nothing was left but the spoon. 
He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his 
chair, with the empty glass standing before 
him; the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for 
the wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged 
at the end, and dimmed the little light that 
remained in the chamber. The gloom that 
now prevailed was contagious. Around hung 
the shapeless, and almost spectral box-coats 
of departed travellers, long since buried in 
deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the 
clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the 
sleeping toper, and the drippings of the rain, 
drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the house. 
The church bells chimed midnight. All at 
once the stout gentleman began to walk over 
head, pacing slowly backwards and forwards. 
There was something extremely awful in all 
this, especially to one in my state of nerves. 


These ghastly great coats, these guttural 
breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
mysterious being. His steps grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length died away. I could bear 
it no longer. I was wound up to the despera- 
tion of a hero of romance. ‘Be he who or 
what he may,’ said I to myself, ‘ I’ll have a 
sight of him!’ I seized a chamber candle, and 
hurried up to No. 13. The door stood ajar. 
I hesitated—I entered: the room was deserted. 
There stood a large, broad bottomed, elbow 
chair at a table, on which was an empty 
tumbler, and a ‘ Times’ newspaper, and the 
room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

‘“‘ The mysterious stranger had evidently but 
just retired. I turned off, sorely disappointed, 
to my room, which had been changed to the 
front of the house. As I went along the cor- 
ridor, I saw a large pair of boots, with dirty 
waxed tops, standing at the door of a bed- 
chamber. They doubtless belonged to the 
unknown; but it would not do to disturb so 
redoubtable a personage in his den; he might 
discharge a pistol, or something worse, at my 
head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay 
awake half the night in a terrible nervous state; 
and even when I fell asleep, I was still haunted 
in my dreams by the idea of the stout gentle- 
man and his waxed-topped boots. 

“‘T slept rather late the next morning, and 
was awakened by some stir and bustle in the 
house, which I could not at first comprehend ; 
until getting more awake, I found there was a 
mail-coach starting from the door. Suddenly 
there was a cry from below, ‘The gentleman 
has forgot his umbrella! look for the gentle- 
man’s umbrella in No. 13!’ I heard an imme- 
diate scampering of a chambermaid along the 
passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, ‘here it 
is! here’s the gentleman's umbrella !’ 

“The mysterious stranger then was on the 
point of setting off. This was the only chance 
I should ever have of knowing him. I sprang 
out of bed, scrambled to the window, snatched 
aside the curtains, and just caught a glimpse 
of the rear of a person getting in at the coach 
door. The skirts of a brown coat parted be- 
hind, and gave me a full view of the broad 
disk of a pair of drab breeches. The door 
closed—‘ all right!’ was the word—the coach 
whirled off:—and that was all I ever saw of 
the stout gentleman !” 


Pleasures of Observation.—What a large volume of 
adventures may be grasped within this little span of 
life, by him who interests his heart in every thing; and 
who, having eyes to see what time and chance are per- 
petually holding out to him as he journeyeth on his way, 
misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands on !—Sterne. 
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[Alexander Pope.] 
Pope, the celebrated English poet, was born in 


Lombard-street, London, May 22, 1688. His 
father’s situation in life is unknown, but it ap- 
pears that he acquired wealth by trade, and 
that he and his wife were Roman Catholics. 
Soon after the Revolution, and his son’s birth, 
Pope’s father retired to Binfield, in Windsor 
Forest, where he purchased a small house and 
a few acres of land, and not choosing to vest 
his money in government securities, lived fru- 
gally upon the capital. Young Pope was from 
infancy of a delicate constitution and a feeble 
frame of body, and his early disposition, by its 
gentleness and docility, seemed conformable to 
his corporeal habit. He was taught to read 
and write at home, and about the age of eight 
was placed under the care of a Romish priest, 
named Taverner, in Hampshire, where he 
learned the rudiments of both Latin and Greek. 
Being naturally fond of books, he became at 
this period acquainted with English verse by 
Ogilby’s translation of Homer, and Sandys’s 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; and from the per- 
usal of these works he received so much delight, 
that they may be said to have made him a 
poet. He successively passed to two other 
schools, at Twyford, near Winchester, and at 
Hyde Park Corner. The last situation gave 
him an opportunity of occasionally visiting the 
theatre; and dramatic composition made such 
an impression upon him, that he framed a kind 
of play from Ogilby’s Homer, intermixed with 
verses of his own, and procured it to be acted 
by his school-fellows. 

About his twelfth year he was taken home 
by his father, and for a time continued his 
classical studies under another priest. This 
was nearly the date of his first printed poem, 
the ‘‘ Ode on Solitude ;’’ and in his fourteenth 
year he is said to have composed his translation 
of the First Book of the “Thebias,” and of 
Sappho to Phaon.” 


Pope, in 1705, composed his ‘ Pastorals,” 
which being shown about gained him many 
admirers among the wits of the day; and on 
their being printed in 1709, in a volume of 
Tonson’s Miscellanies, obtained general ap- 
plause. He was in the meantime exercising 
himself in compositions of a higher class. He 
had written his ‘‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
and his ‘‘Chorusses” for the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Tragedy of Brutus, and in this year he 
wrote his ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” By this 
poem, published two years afterwards, he 
obtained a great accession of reputation, though 
it has many of the inaccuracies of a juvenile 
author, and has been held too high as a critical 
authority. In this piece he made an attack 
upon the formidable critic, John Dennis, who 
is said to have slighted his ‘ Pastorals ;” and 
an open war ensued between them, terminated 
only by the decrepitude of the critic. Another 
enemy whom he acquired in consequence of his 
‘* Pastorals’’ was Ambrose Philips, author of a 
set of Pastorals of a very different species, 
which were printed in the same miscellany with 
his own. The commendation given to this 
writer in the Spectator excited the jealousy of 
Pope, in whom that unamiable quality was 
extremely predominant; and he not only 
printed in the Guardian an ironical comparison 
of the rival ‘‘ Pastorals,” but incited Gay to 
write his Shepherd’s Week, in ridicule of 
Philips’ manner. A lasting animosity between 
them was the result. 

In 1711, he wrote his ‘‘ Elegy on an unfor- 
tunate Lady,” one of his most finished com- 
positions, and almost the only one in which he 
has aimed at the high pathetic. The story of 
this lady is enveloped in a mystery, which 
various attempts have been made to elucidate, 
but which has little connexion with the poet’s 
biography, though some have supposed that 
she had inspired him with a real passion; and, 
according to Ruffhead, she stabbed herself, in 
consequence of having been removed from the 
addresses of Pope. The same year gave birth 
to his ‘‘Rape of the Lock,” grounded on a 
trifling incident in fashionable life; and _ its 
object, if it has any beyond amusement, is a 
playful satire upon female frivolity, a topic to 
which he often recurs, amidst all his compli- 
ments to the sex. This he pursues with admi- 
rable vivacity and polished wit; but the 
poetry of the work is chiefly conspicuous in his 
machinery of the Sylphs, an exquisite fancy- 
piece, wrought with unrivalled skill and beauty. 
This was an after-thought, for the poem first 
appeared without it. 

About the same time he published the ‘‘ Tem- 
ple of Fame,” altered from Chaucer; and, in 
1713, appeared his ‘‘ Windsor Forest,’ the 
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first part of which was written by him at the 
age of sixteen. In this year he issued pro- 
posals for publishing a translation of the Iliad 
by subscription ; and being well encouraged he 
roceeded in his work with diligence, and pub- 
lished his first volume in quarto, containing 
Four Books, in 1715. An open breach with 
Addison preceded this publication. It seems that 
jealousy in the one, and suspicious irritability 
in the other, had already produced a diminution 
of their friendship, though Pope had supplied 
Addison with a noble prologue to his Cato, and 
had made an attack upon Dennis as the cen- 
surer of that tragedy. Addison is said to have 
abated his kindness for Pope from the time of 
his publishing proposals for the Iliad. An 
interview between them, mediated by mutual 
friends, for the purpose of explanation, ended 
in aggravated displeasure. Immediately after 
the appearance of Pope’s first volume of the 
Iliad, a rival translation was published under 
the name of Tickell, to which Addison in con- 
versation seemed to give the preference, and 
Pope was persvaded thatit was his own. This 
is not now believed to have been the case, for 
Tickell was well able to have written it, 
and indeed was a better poet than Addison. 
Pope, however, was extremely exasperated, 
and wrote some lines of keen and polished 
satire upon him, which were afterwards pub- 
lished, and have been greatly admired. As to 
the rival version, it never went further than 
asingle Book, and sunk before that of Pope. 
The produce of the subscription now enabled 
him to take that house at Twickenham which 
he made so famous by his residence and his 
decorations, and he removed thither with his 
father and mother. The first parent died two 
years afterwards; the second long survived to 
be comforted by the truly filial attentions of 
her son. Probably about this period he wrote 
his celebrated ‘‘ Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard.” 
The substance of it is, as he acknowledges, 
“partly extracted” from the extant letters of 
those distinguished persons; in fact, all the 
most striking turns of sentiment are to be 
traced to those of Heloise. He has heightened 
the descriptions, and added warmth to the 
passions, so as to render it perhaps the most 
impressive of all poems of which love is the 
subject, but it treads too closely upon the 
borders of licentiousness to be excused in a 
moral view. 

In 1717, he published his poems already 
written, in a quarto volume, to which he pre- 
fixed a very elegant preface, and, in 1720, he 
completed the publication of his Iliad. Of this 
great performance, the universal opinion is that 
it stands at the head of metrical translations 


of the same class, though in the estimate of his 


genius it can occupy only an inferior rank 
among his productions. In 1721, he pub- 
lished a volume of select poems of his deceased 
friend, Parnell, with a beautiful dedication in 
verse to the Earl of Oxford. It may here be 
observed that Pope’s religion, early impres- 
sions, and principal intimacies, all gave him a 
bias to the Tory, or Jacobite party, which is 
discoverable equally in his life and his writings, 
and exerted a perpetual influence upon his 
praise and censure. He had, however, an in- 
dependent spirit with respect to the great, and 
entertained enlarged ideas of the nature of 
government, the authority of which he had 
generally viewed through the medium of 
opposition. 

Pope’s circumstances were now made easy 
by the profits of his Iliad; but, in 1721, he 
engaged merely, for a pecuniary consideration, 
in the editorship of Shakspere’s works, splen- 
didly published by Tonson. Though he pre- 
fixed a finely-written character of the great 
bard, yet his deficiencies as a critical editor 
were so obvious that they exposed him to the 
castigation of the heavy, but certainly better 
qualified, Theobald. From that time he not 
only waged perpetual war with Theobald, but 
(says Johnson) ‘became an enemy to editors, 
collators, commentators, and verbal critics ; 
and hoped to persuade the world that he mis- 
carried in this undertaking only by having a 
mind too great for such minute employment.” 
His love of emolument was displayed more 
largely by extending his labour of translation 
to the Odyssey, with the assistance, however, 
of two coadjutors, Broome and Fenton. The 
work was finished in 1725, and brought him a 
considerable sum. He _ himself translated 
Twelve Books, with a happiness not inferior to 
that of the Iliad. 

During this course of years Pope had not 
been so absorbed in poetical and lucrative 
pursuits as not to cultivate a variety of friend- 
ships, some of which were with the female sex. 
Two ladies, Teresa and Martha Blount, daugh- 
ters of a catholic gentleman near Reading, and 
whose brother was one of Pope’s correspon- 
dents, attracted his particular attention, and 
he treated them with verse and compliment. 
To Teresa, the handsomest, he seems first to 
have been principally attached; but Martha 
afterwards became his intimate confidant and 
companion through life. It is remarkable that 
his early gallantry was occasionally expressed 
in terms of gross indecency, which no woman 
of character would now think of tolerating. 

A more fascinating object than either of these 
was Lady Mary Wortley Montague, with 
whom he became acquainted soon after his 
removal to Twickenham. He ventured to 
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address her in the strain of a lover, which pro- 
bably she thought she might indulge from one 
of his personal disqualifications without danger 
or scandal. He was admitted to correspond 
with her, during her residence abroad, from 
1716 to 1718, and after her return a friendly 
intercourse for some time subsisted between 
them. But causes of bickering soon occurred, 
which, as we shall hereafter see, converted them 
into the bitterest foes. 

After the publication of his Odyssey, Pope, 
in his capacity of author, appeared almost solely 
as a satirist and moralist, which characters, 
indeed, he aimed at uniting, though not always 
with equal success. 

In 1727, he joined Swift in a publication of 
“‘ Miscellanies,” chiefly of a humorous kind, in 
which he inserted a treatise on the Bathos, or 
Art of Sinking, the ironical precepts of which 
were illustrated by examples, and in which a 
classification was given of bad poets, with 
letters of the alphabet annexed. Several of 
these plainly pointed to living writers, who 
naturally retaliated by virulent abuse of the 
author. 

As a decisive stroke in this literary warfare, 
he published, in 1728, the three First Books of 
his ‘“ Dunciad,” a kind of mock-heroic, of 
which the object was to overwhelm with indeli- 
ble ridicule all his antagonists, together with 
some other authors whom spleen or party led 
him to rank among the dunces, although they 
had given him no personal offence. The dic- 
tion and versification of the ‘‘ Dunciad” are in 
his most finished manner, but its imagery is 
often extremely gross and offensive; and on 
the whole, whatever he gains by this piece as 
a poet, he loses as a man. Personal satire, 
however (to which he was first encouraged by 
his friend Bishop Atterbury), was so well 
suited to his disposition, that it appears in 
most of his subsequent productions. One of 
these, an “Epistle on Taste,” printed in 1731, 
brought upon him a storm of obloquy on 
account of its ridicule of the ostentation and 
false taste of a nobleman, whom he calls Timon, 
but who was generally understood to be the 
representative of the duke of Chandos, the 
proprietor of the magnificent seat of Cannons. 
The duke’s beneficent character, and the 
civilities he had shown to Pope, excited the 
public indignation against this act of hostility ; 
and though heemployed every art of equivoca- 
tion to refute the charge he could not effectually 
clear himself. 

Pope was now decidedly connected with the 
Tory party; and on the death of George I., in 
1727, he partook of their hopes of a return to 
power. Their disappointment brought a group 
of “statesmen out of place” to Twickenham, 


among whom the splendid Lord Bolingbroke 
possessed the highest rank in his esteem, and 
was adopted by him as his “guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend.” To his suggestions, and 
indeed to his planning, is owing the celebrated 
“Essay on Man,” first in part published 
anonymously in 1733, in the next year com. 
pleted and avowed by the author. Of this 
great performance it is sufficient here to observe, 
that it gave an example of the poet’s extraor- 
dinary power of managing argumentation in 
verse, and of compressing his thoughts into 
clauses of the most energetic brevit: , as well as 
of expanding them into passages fraught with 
every poetic ornament. It was attended or 
followed by his “‘ Imitations of Horace,” which 
had all a satirical cast, and were accompanied 
by a “‘ Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires ;” 
and by his “‘ Moral Epistles or Essays” on the 
characters of men and women, and on the use 
of riches. In the last of these he thought 
proper to lash with great severity Lord Hervy, 
and his former favourite, Lady M. Wortley 
Montague. The particulars of this quarrel, 
carried on with abundant acrimony and malig- 
nity on both sides, are not proper for this 
article ; butif Pope, as is scarcely doubted, 
intended his Sappho for the lady, it may be 
asserted that a grosser and more unmanly insult 
was never offered to one of the sex. 

Our poet was now to appear before the 
public in a new capacity, that of a letter- 
writer. Some juvenile letters of his to Mr. 
Cromwell had been surreptitiously published 
in 1727, and, some years afterwards, Curll, the 
bookseller, published another collection of 
letters between Pope and several of his friends, 
which had been secretly put into his hands, 
Though Pope affected so much anger at this 
publication as to cause Curll to be summoned 
before the House of Lords for breach of priyi- 
lege (there being some letters from noblemen 
in the number), yet there is good evidence that 
he himself, with a kind of crooked policy which 
was in his character, had contrived the plot, in 
order to obtain a decent excuse for giving an 
edition in his own name. This he accordingly 
did afterwards in a quarto volume, for which 
he took subscriptions. These letters, says 
Johnson, “ filled the nation with praises of his 
candour, tenderness, and benevolence, the 
purity of his purposes, and the fidelity of his 
friendship.”” His own appear, indeed, to have 
been written very much like those of the 
younger Pliny, for the purpose of setting him- 
self off. Many interesting letters, however, 
are given from his correspondents, and the col- 
lection made a valuable addition to English 
literature. 

As Pope lost his old friends, of whom some 
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of the dearest were Gay, Atterbury, and 
Arbuthnot, he acquired new ones, ready to pay 
him the respect his high reputation demanded. 
Of these, some composed the court of the 
Prince of Wales, then in declared opposition to 
his father’s ministers ; and he was ready to join 
them in their political warfare. The prince 
himself paid him flattering attentions, and 
dined at his house. Thus stimulated, he wrote 
his two last Satires, denominated, from the year 
of their composition, ‘‘ Seventeen hundred and 
thirty-eight,” and distinguished by their party 
severity. 

In 1742, at the suggestion of Mr. Warburton, 
who was now become his literary companion 
and confidant, he added a Fourth Book to the 
“Dunciad,” intended to ridicule useless and 
frivolous studies, and which was less personal 
and offensive than ihe former. He thought 
fit, however, to make an acrimonious attack 
upon the well-known Colley Cibber, then 
laureat, whom he had more than once before 
treated contemptuously. This attack was re- 
taliated by a pamphlet which told some 
ludicrous stories of Pope, and which, though 
he affected to despise it, so irritated his feelings, 
that, in a new edition of the ‘ Dunciad,” 
Theobald, its original hero, was displaced, and 
Cibber promoted in his stead, though less suited 
to the character. 

An oppressive asthma now began to indicate 
the decline of his weak frame, and accumulated 
infirmities incapacitated him from pursuing the 
plans he had formed for new works, one of 
which was an epic poem on the fable of the 
Trojan Brutus. He was consoled in his state 
of debility by the frequent visits of his friends, 
among whom Lord Bolingbroke was one of the 
assiduous and affectionate ; but he experienced 
shameful neglect from his female favourite, 
Martha Blount, though his kindness to her 
remained unaltered. When the last scene was 
manifestly approaching, Hooke, the historian, 
one of his friends, and a convert to Popery, 
asked him whether he would not have a priest 
to administer the last sacraments? Pope re- 
plied, ‘‘ I do not think it essential, but it will 
be very right, and I thank you for putting me 
inmind of it ;” and the ceremony was performed. 
He had never, though pressed by Atterbury, 
chosen to declare a change of religion, probably 
through indifference to any particular form, and 
\while his mother lived, through unwillingness 
togive her pain. Soon after, on May 30, 1744, 
he quietly expired, at the age of fifty-six. He 
was interred at Twickenham, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by the com- 
mentator and legatee of his works, Bishop 
Warburton. 

The moral character of Pope is sufficiently 


marked in the preceding narrative. Vain, and 
studious of applause, he was equally open to 
flattery, and prone to resentment, where his 
reputation was concerned. His peevish irrita- 
bility and disposition to artifice denoted a little- 
ness of mind, perhaps connected with consti- 
tutional debility ; but he was capable of gene- 
rous and elevated sentiments, and had a dig- 
nified regard to his independence. Implacable 
in his dislikes, he was firm in his attachments ; 
and Bolingbroke testified of him that “he had 
never known a man who had so tender a heart 
for his particular friends, or more general 
friendship for mankind.” To money, high 
connexions, and the conveniences of life, he 
was far from indifferent, and habitual indul- 
gence had given him too great a fondness for 
the luxuries of the table. The popularity of 
his productions has been proved by their con- 
stituting a school of English poetry, which in 
part continues to the present day. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, OLD TRAFFORD. 


In our notice of the Blind Asylum in a pre- 
vious Number, want of space compelled us to 
omit any mention of the efficient aid rendered 
by the blind in the public services conducted 
in the chapel common to both of these insti- 
tutions. ‘There the full Cathedral service of 
the Church of England is chanted or sung by 
a choir composed entirely of blind persons, 
with great richness and effect, heightened by 
their manifest delight in the sacred work, and 
by the chastened and solemn demeanour which 
their closed eyes render affectingly impressive.* 

_ Those of our readers who reside in Man- 

chester, and whose opportunities may prevent 
them from a more extended visit on the week 
day, may enjoy the gratification of joining in 
this interesting service on the Sabbath ; seats 
being provided in the chapel for strangers, who 
are expected to contribute a small sum to the 
charities. 

After listening to the deep-toned organ, and 
the varied harmonies of the choir, and feeling, 
with Edmeston, that 

‘Tis sweet to hear a sacred song, 
Tho’ shaded deep with woe, 
But sweeter when it bears along 
Thanksgiving's warmest glow, 
the deepest sympathies of the benevolent mind 
will be awakened to the magnitude of the pri- 
vation suffered by the numerous throng of 


* We were informed by Mr. Hughes that the donation of 
any description of old fashioned harpsichord, piano-forte, or 
organ, would be most acceptable, for the use and improve- 
ment of the inmates ; one of them is now learning to play 
a pianoforte presented by Mrs. Marshall of Ardwick. 
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interesting deaf mutes, of both sexes, who 
occupy the side of the gallery opposite to the 
blind, and by means of the admirable ritual of 
our national church are enabled partially to join 
in the devotional services of the sanctuary. 

The deaf mute living in society, but without 
instruction, must be regarded as one of the 
most solitary and melancholy of beings. He 
is shut out from all but the most imperfect in- 
tercourse with his species, and the intellect by 
which he is raised above inferior creatures 
serves only to aggravate his calamity, and to 
render his sense of deprivation more acute. 
For centuries, it is to be feared, that neglect 
and suffering were added to the evils incident 
to their condition ; under the code of Justinian, 
those, who from their birth were deaf and 
dumb, were legally incapable of making a 
will or of manumitting a slave, and they 
laboured under several other civil disabilities ; 
St. Augustine declares them shut out from ob- 
taining religious knowledge, and many respect- 
able ecclesiastics in the time of the Abbé 
de l’Epee openly condemned his undertaking 
to instruct those unfortunates. The benevo- 
lent Abbé also informs us, that parents con- 
sidered it a discredit to have deaf and dumb 
children, and they believed that they fulfilled 
every claim such offspring could have on them, 
by merely supplying their animal wants, and 
concealing them from the eyes of the world 
within the walls of a cloister, or in some obscure 
abode. He also asserts, that in some uncivi- 
lised countries, the deaf and dumb were, in 
his time, regarded as monsters, and were put 
to death as soon as their calamity was ascer- 
tained. Naturalists, legislators, divines, philo- 
sophers, and even parents, until the eighteenth 
century, agreed in the impracticability of con- 
veying knowledge otherwise than by speech, 
and thereby practically excluded the deaf and 
dumb from every means of intellectual improve- 
ment. 

To show how completely these erroneous 
notions have been refuted, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate the successes which have crowned the 
exertions of the philanthropists who have 
laboured to raise the deaf and dumb to a level 
with their more favoured fellows, either on the 
Continent or in other parts of this country.— 
We have in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb which has for many years graced our 
town, the most ample evidence, that not only 
do these unfortunates possess powers of mind 
susceptible of the highest cultivation, but that 
in some respects their very defects may be 
ultimately subordinated to the attainment of 
a higher degree of excellence than has been 
reached by others of the same age, who enjoy 


the blessings of hearing and speech. 


In visiting this Institution, we were first con- 
ducted to the school-room, a lofty and spacious 
apartment, the walls of which are wainscotted 
with large slates, on which the teachers and 
pupils write. Here upwards of ninety mutes, 
of both sexes, were receiving instruction in 
separate classes, arranged according to their 
proficiency ; each class being conducted by an 
assistant teacher, and the whole superintended 
by Mr. Bingham. 

The great difficulty in educating mutes is 
the absence of a medium of communication 
between the teacher and pupil, excepting by 
signs; the first class were therefore engaged in 
learning the alphabet in written and printed 
characters, and also by the fingers—in associa- 
tion with some object familiar to them, such 
as a hat, book, tree, &c.; by this means they 
learn to substitute combinations of letters for 
the natural signs of the objects, and acquire a 
knowledge of the powers of the alphabet. This 
course, together with notation by sensible ob- 
jects, and moral and religious instruction by 
signs, generally occupies the first class for the 
first year of their residence at the school. 

The next class continues during the second 
year to receive instruction in language, and are 
also taught writing as an acquirement, anda 
means towards higher attainments. The teacher 
gave each pupil a sign for some term, such asa 
knife, a house, a marble, which they first 
spelt on their fingers, and then wrote on the 
slates.—Lessons on geography, commencing 
with ground plans of the school, play ground, 
and adjacent lanes or fields—on form, and on 
composition of short sentences, are taught, by 
which they are prepared for the following classes, 
whom we found engaged in writing answers to 
questions written by the teacher, of less or 
greater difficulty, proportioned to the progress 
of the scholars, 

During the third and fourth years, in addi- 
tion to language, lessons are given on geometry, 
geography, physics, and composition ; Scrip- 
ture history and drawing are also commenced. 

The pupils who are in their fifth year of 
instruction, are exercised in all their previously 
acquired knowledge, and in abstract ideas and 
figurative language, doctrinal religion, the 
human body, its parts and organs, the moral 
and social duties of man, his dispositions and 
faculties. This class exhibited the proficiency 
they had attained in a great variety of exercises 
in language, arithmetic, &c.; but perhaps the 
most interesting to the visitor are their graphic 
signs for the passions and emotions of the mind, 
which are so true to nature that, as Mr. Buck- 
ingham informs us, a number of American 
chiefs who visited a similar institution in the 


United States were enabled to converse with 
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the pupils, through the medium of signs, with 
the greatest ease. 

In common with most English schools for 
the deaf and dumb, five years only are allowed 
for the education of pupils, who are whoily or 
partially maintained by the funds contributed for 
the support of this institution. Throughout 
the schools on the Continent, the pupils are 

rmitted to remain from six to nine years,— 
and although the claims of upwards of 5000 
deaf mutes in England at present excluded 
from instruction by the paucity of schools and 
funds, render it difficult to modify or extend 
the system here, yet it is greatly to be regretted 
that no special instruction is furnished for those 
pupils of ability, who might be trained as 
artists, engravers, clerks, carvers, modellers, or 
superior mechanics,—arts in which there is 
nothing to prevent the deaf and dumb from 
excelling. 

With a course of five years instruction, under 
a talented and judicious teacher like Mr. Bing- 
ham, the basis of a sound education is un- 
questionably secured, and it is surely worth 
some effort to furnish the pupils with at least 
occasional aid in raising the superstructure of 
their moral and intellectual character, during 
the important period when they are engaged in 
qualifying themselves to obtain their future 
livelihood. 

A self-supporting establishment for instruc- 
tion in suitable employments might easily be 
appended to the present school, within such a 
convenient distance as to admit of the occasional 
or stated visits of the superintendent of the 
institution, who, by lectures in the evening 
and conversation, might give a right direction 
to the future self-education of his former 
pupils. 

That there are no insurmountable barriers to 
the deaf and dumb attaining a proficiency in 
the liberal arts, in mathematics, or languages, 
will be manifest, when we consider that the 
whole of their education has been a continued 
training in the most rigid principles of inductive 
philosophy, and that their deprivation of hearing 
renders their other senses peculiarly sensitive 
and vigorous ; while the previously unknown 
delights of knowledge and ‘“ human converse 
sweet,” excite a quenchless thirst for informa- 
tion, in the pursuit of which they can apply an 
undistracted attention, and by their habits of 
mental effort and their conscious triumph over 
what once appeared insuperable obstacles, no 
prospective difficulties can appal or deter them. 
These views are amply confirmed by the suc- 
cessful results of Mr. Bingham’s system of 
tuition applied to many of his private pupils, 
one of whom, a son of Colonel Napier, is now 
filling a highly responsible office in the Quarter 


Master General’s department, Dublin, with great 
efficiency and talent. His acquirements are 
varied and extensive, embracing the knowledge 
of several languages, and the entire range of 
general science. 

The public of this town are better acquainted 
with the astonishing powers of mental calcu- 
lation displayed by Mr. George H. Hogg, 
another pupil, a selection of instances of which 
has been recently published, with a highly in- 
teresting introduction by Mr. Bingham, who 
has dedicated the work to Her Majesty, with 
an earnest appeal for the extension of the 
Royal patronage to the institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb. We extract the following 
as a specimen of the whole :— 

How many Barleycorns in 968,453,249,831, 
756,240 Miles ? 

Answer. 184,083,593,728,020,226,099,200. 

The above sum was suggested by the com- 
pany, done mentally in about four minutes, 
and proved in the ordinary manner. 

Present—Lady Francis Egerton, Lady C. 

Greville, Mr. and Mrs. Girdlestone, Mr. 
Hayward, Lord Morpeth. 

Find the square root of 72,584,568 ? 

Answer.—8,519—11,207. 

The above question was put by myself, and 
answered, mentally, with great rapidity, by 
George Hogg. F. Egerton. 

Another manifestation of intellectual power 
is furnished in the apt and elegant structure of 
sentences from words promiscuously given to 
Master Bather, with a selection from which we 
must close this brief notice, premising that be- 
fore it meets the reader’s eye, Mr. Bingham 
will have entered on a field of labour which will 
afford greater scope for his distinguished abili- 
ties in the education of mutes, it being his in- 
tention to open a private establishment for the 
deaf and dumb among the higher classes of so- 
ciety, at Fairview House, Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, in which sphere, we doubt not, 
by his enthusiastic devotion to his benevolent 
profession, he will achieve still higher triumphs 
in the moral and mental elevation of the un- 
fortunate class to whose amelioration he has 
devoted his entire life. 

From the words mineral, Shakspere, em- 
ployment, and engagement Master Bather gave 
the following ingenious sentence, after a mo- 
ment’s pause :—‘* Shukspere’s time was em- 
ployed and engaged in composing poems to 
make himself shine among the people, as a 
brilliant mineral among stones.” 

At the annual public meeting held in the 
Town Hall in June last, a card was handed to 
the company, on which several ladies wrote 
the words grateful, benevolence, affection, 
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esteem, eternally, trust; these were copied on 
a large slate so as to be seen at a distance, and 
Master Bather, without any apparent hesitation, 
wrote underneath—‘ I have affection and esteem 
for my master, and these lead me to be grateful 
to him. His benevolence is great ; for twenty 
years he has been teaching the deaf and dumb, 
and I trust to meet him in heaven, and live 
with him eternally. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. Vil. 


Jamaica Fire-flies—I was in the habit, 
almost nightly, of enclosing a dozen or more 
fire-flies under an inverted glass tumbler on 
my bed-room table, the light from whose 
bodies enabled me to read without difficulty. 
They are about the size of a bee, and perfectly 
harmless. Their coming forth in more than 
usual numbers is the certain harbinger of im- 
pending rain; and I have frequently, whilst 
travelling, met them in such myriads, that, 
be the night ever so dark, the pathway was as 
plain and visible almost as at noonday. The 
light they emit resembles exactly the lustre of 
the diamond, and I have been told that it is no 
uncommon thing for the Creole coquettes to 
insert a few of them, confined in pieces of thin 
gauze, amongst their hair, and in various 
parts of their dress, just as our belles at home 
avail themselves of the ingenuity of the paste- 
jeweller. 

Extraordinary Fish—In the lakes of 
Canada, in North America, is found a very 
remarkable armed fish, called a chaourason, 
‘whose length is nearly two yards, and in thick- 
ness about as large as a man’s thigh. In ap- 
pearance it is like the pike; but covered with 
scales so strong as to resist a dagger. The 
colour of this creature is a silvery grey; and 
there grows under its mouth a long bony sub- 
stance, ragged at the edges. This fish, besides 
being a great destroyer of its species, is also a 
regular bird-catcher, and its plan off operation 
is very artful; query, if not equal to the 
cunning of man. The creature, to entrap the 
feathered tribe, conceals himself among the 
canes and reeds, in such a manner that the only 
part visible is the long bony substance, which 
he holds perpendicularly above the surface of 
the water. The fowls, imagining what they 
see to be nothing but a withered reed, perch 
upon it to rest themselves; but they are soon 
convinced of their mistake, for the fish, directly 
they have alighted, opens his huge throat, and 
makes such a sudden motion to seize his prey, 
that it seldom escapes from him. 

Instinct.—On the banks of the Nerbudda 
is a prodigious banyan tree, having 350 large 


inhabited by a colony of monkeys, who are 
much annoyed by having snakes for their 
neighbours, and being perfectly aware not onl 


very place where it lies, they patiently watch 
the snakes till they perceive them asleep, then 
creeping towards them they seize them fast by 
the neck, hawl them to the nearest flat stone, 
and then begin to grind down the dreaded 
head by dint of violent friction, now and then 
stopping to breathe and to have a proper and 
scientific grin at their operation. They then 
fling the writhing body to the young pugs for 
a plaything, who scold and chatter as they 
send the dismembered reptile from one to the 
other. 

The Sir-Loin Table.—There is now, or was 
lately, at Friday Hill House, in the parish of 
Chingford, the oak table upon which King 
Charles knighted the loin of beef. The house 
is a large building, containing more than thirty 
rooms, and is ina dilapidated state, but has 
lately been repaired. Report states that it was 
originally a hunting-seat of Queen Elizabeth, 
The table is thick, and has a clumsy appear- 
ance; it is made of English oak, and from the 
effects of time is a little decayed. Some of 
the knots of the wood have been lately taken 
out, and pieces of oak of the same age neatly 
let into it, and the top newly polished. 

Variety of Climates.—Mount Etna is divided 
into a variety of climates—it has three distinct 
regions; the fertile, woody, and the barren. 
These are as distinct in climate as the three 
zones of the earth, and might with propriety 
be named the torrid, temperate, and frigid 
regions. But the greatest variety of climate 
upon one range of mountains, may be found 
among the Cordilleras; for, in the space of a 
few hours may be experienced the greatest 
intensity of heat, and the greatest severity of 
cold; while in the ascent every intermediate 
variety is quickly observed and sensibly felt. 


It is calculated that about two or three thou- 
sand loads of timber are required to build a 
seventy-four gun-ship; reckoning fifty oaks to 
the acre, of one hundred years growth, and 
each tree to produce one and a half load of wood, 
it will require full forty acres of ground to 
grow sufficient oaks for such a vessel. The 
average duration of this vast machine, when in 
active service, is computed at fourteen years, 
being less than a seventh of the time the wood 
requires for its growth. The teak-tree will 
last forty years in seas where British oak will 
not endure longer than five; this is presumed 
to take place from the oily matter it contains, 
and which preserves the iron portions of 4 


trunks and 3000 smaller columns, which is 


vessel. 


of the danger to be apprehended, but of the], 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


Those who have lived long, and who have noticed what 
has passed round them, know that the entire character of a 
boy's future career is determined by the habits he forms in 
his youth, and that one of the most useful habits any boy 
can acquire is that of consideration, or attention to the rea- 
sons of what he sees or hears, and reflection on the conse- 
quences of what he says er does. 


A good man, who has written much for boys, gives the 
following illustrations of these important principles :— 

Two men were at work together one ¢..7 in a ship yard. 
They were hewing a stick of timber to put in‘oaship. It 
was a small stick, and not worth much. As they cut off the 
chips, they found a worm, a little worm, abeut half an 
long. 

“This stick is wormy,” said one; “shall we put it in?” 

“T do not knew: yes, I think it may goin. It will never 
be seen, of course.” 

“Yes, but there may be other worms in it, and these may 
increase, and injure the ship.” 

“No, I think not. To be sure, it is not worth much, yet 
Ido not wish to lose it. But come, never mind the worm, 
we have seen but one; put it in.” 

The stick was accordingly putin. The ship was finished, 
and as she was launched off into the waters, all ready for the 
seas, she looked beautiful as the swan when the breeze ruffles 
his white-feathered bosom, as he sits on the waters. She 
went to sea; and for a number of years did well. But it 
was found, ona distant voyage, that she grew weak and 
rotten. Her timbers were found much eaten by the worms. 
But the captain thought he would try to get her home. He 
had a great, costly load of goods in the ship, such as silks, 
crapes, and the like, and a great many people. On their 
way home, a storm gathered. The ship for a while climbed 
up the high waves, and then plunged down, creaking, and 
rolling very much. But she then sprang a leak. They had 
two pumps, and the men worked at them day and night, but 
the water came in faster than they could pump it out. She 
filled with water; and she went down under the dark blue 
waters of the ocean, with all the goods and all the people on 
board. Every one perished. Oh how many wives, and 
mothers, and children mourned over husbands, and sons, 
and fathers, for whose return they were waiting, and who 
never returned! And all, all this, probably, because that 
little stick of timber with the worm in it was put in when 
the ship was built; how much property, and how many lives, 
may be destroyed by a little worm! And how much evil 
may a man do, when he does a small wrong, as that man 
did, who put the wormy timber into the ship! 

Suppose a little boy were walking out in the fields on 
some fair day in autumn. As he bounds along he sees 
something on the Sere which looks round and smooth, 
like a little egg. He picksit up. Itis an acorn. He car- 
ries it a little while, and then throws it away. He thinks 
ita small affair, and useless. He forgets it entirely. The 
poor little acorn lies forgotten. The ox comes along, and 
treads it in the ground without ever knowing it. It lies and 
sleeps there in the ox-track during the cold winter. In the 
spring it swells. The little sprout peeps out, a root grows 
down, and two little leaves open on the top of the ground. 
It lives and grows. During a hundred years it grows, while 
men live and die, and while many a storm beats upon it. 
It is in time a giant oak-tree. It is cut down and made into 
amighty ship, and laden with goods, she sails round the 
world, and does her errands at many hundreds of places. 
She bears the flag of her nation on her mast, and her nation 
is honoured fur her sake. What great things may spring 
from small ones! Who would have thought that such a 
little thing could contain the mighty oak in it? Besides 
this, that one tree bears acurns enough every year to raise 
athousand more oaks; and these, every year, bear enough 
to raise ten thousand more. Thus a whole forest may be 
shut up in the little bud of a single acorn. What great 
things may be found in little things, I wish to have you 
see this so clearly that you cannot forget it, because it will 


be of great use to you, all the way through life, if remem- 
bered. 

In a dark night there was once a ship coming into one of 
our harbours, She had been to India on a long voyage, and 
had been gone a year or two. She had a very costly cargo, 
or load, on board. The captain and all in her, were hoping 
and expecting soon to see their friends, and their homes. 
The sailors had brought out their best clothes, and were 
clean and neat. As they came bounding along over the 
foaming waters, and drew near to the land, the captain told 
a man to go up to the top of a mast, and “ look out for the 
lighthouse.” The lighthouse is a high, round kind of a 
tower, built out on the points of the land, with great lamps 
lighted every night in its top, so that vessels may see it 
before they get too near the land. This lighthouse stood 
at the entrance of the harbour. Soon the man cried out, 
“Light ahead!” Then they all rejoiced, and knew they 
were near the harbour. 

While they had been gone, this lighthouse had been re- 
moved to another place, away from where it was when they 
sailed. But the captain knew nothing about that. So they 
kept sailing in what they supposed was the old way. Ina 
short time the man at the mast-head cries out, “ Breakers 
ahead!” that is, rocks just before us, “ and the ship is just 
on them!” The captain cast his eye out on the dark waters, 
and saw the white foam of the rocks. In a moment he cries 
out, “ Starboard the helm.” Now, see how much may 
on one little word. The man at the helm mistook the word, 
and thought the captain said, “ Larboard the helm.” So he 
turned it the wrong way. It was done in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. But it was turned the wrong way, 
and the ship struck on the rocks the next moment, and was 
dashed in a th d pieces. The cargo was lost, and every 
soul on board, except one or two, were drowned. All this 
hung upon one little word, or little mistake. If that word 
had been understood right, she would not have been. lust. 
One single mistake, small as it seemed to be, brought about 
all this ruin and death. Do you not see how plain it is, 
that great results may turn upon very small things? Qne 
moment of time turned the scale, and property and lives all 
go down into the deep. There, the goods are destroyed, and 
there the human beings sleep till the great morning of the 
resurrection day. 

In the new country, that is, in those new states in 
America, where the great forests are not cut down, and 
where only a few people live, the fire sometimes, when it is 
dry in the autumn, gets into the wood. It burns the dry 
leaves, the dry limbs and twigs, and dry trees, and even the 
green trees. Sometimes it gets so hot that nobody can go 
near it. It leaps from tree to tree, burning and crackling, 
and rushing on like a fierce army in battle. A thousand 
war-horses could not make more noise; and in the night, 
it throws up its flames, and is seen a great way off. Some- 
times it goes almost a hundred miles before it can be stopped. 
Now, see what this has to do with my lecture. 

A little boy was playing one day just at the edge of the 
woods. His mother was gone; and though he knew it was 
wrong, yet he went into the house, and brought ont some 
fire. e felt that it was wrong, but thought that nobody 
would ever know it. He played with the fire a while, and 
did no hurt. At length the wind blew a spark into the 
woods, and the dry leaves caught—they blazed—the whole 
woods were on fire. On the fire went, kindled into a great 
flame, raging and burning all before it. For whole days, 
and even weeks, it roared and raged without hurting any 
body. But one day when the wind blew hard it burned on 
faster, and more awfully. And as it swept through the 
forest, it came to a small, new house, which a man 
bad just built almost in the middle of the forest, on some 
land which he had just bought. The man was gone away. 
When at a great distance, he saw the fire, and hastened 
home as fast as possible. But oh! what a sight! The 
woods were all burned black. Not a leaf was left, His 
little house and barn were burned up, and what was worse, 
his faithful wife and little child—all were burned up. On 
the spot where he left them happy in the morning, nothing 
was left but a pile of smoking ashes. 

All this, all this, because that little boy disobeyed his 
mother, and played with fire. All this from one little spark 
of fire. How much, how very much, may hang on little 
things! 
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Poetry, 


— 
THE MAID OF DISS. 
BY GEORGE RICHARDSON. 


(From the October Number of the Odd Fellow’s Quarterly 
Magazine.] 


Fair maid of Diss! with dark brown hair, 
That o'er a stainless bosom streams, 
And pensive eyes, which touch the soul, 
And win the heart with gentle gleams; 
Oh, peerless maid, though lovers false 
May wound thy breast with guileful kiss, 
Let moral worth and virtue rare 
Adorn thee still, sweet maid of Diss! 


Fair maid of Diss! from whose dear face 
The mind’s emotion calmly beams, 
And modest guise, with comely pride, 
The nobler graces well beseems ; 
May radiant peace and lasting joy 
Bestrew as flowers thy path of bliss, 
And pure requitted love be thine— 
For ever thine, fair maid of Diss! 


Farewell, sweet maid! ‘tis fate’s decree 

That thou must guit our much lov'd shore ; 
Fond memory will picture still 

Thine image, though we meet no more; 
And Hope and Love will fondly wake 

To wish thee happy years of bliss— 
Still happier if connubial joys 

Should bless thee, graceful maid of Diss! 


Hor Cross-Buns.—The custom of crying 
“hot cross-buns” in London, and in many 
parts of England, on Good Friday, is thought 
to have had its origin anterior to the solemn 
event of which this day is kept in commemora- 
tion. The Greeks were accustomed to present 
to the gods a kind of consecrated bread, pur- 
chased at the gates of the temples. An ancient 
author describes its composition to have been 
of fine flower and honey. The Prophet Jere- 
miah notices this kind of offering, when 
speaking of the Jewish women falling into 
idolatry in Egypt. Although the custom of 
having hot cross-buns for breakfast on Good 
Friday prevails in some parts of the country, 
yet it isin London that it is most rigidly ad- 
hered to. The pastry-cooks never think of 
selling anything else but buns on Good Friday. 
The grand mart, however, was formerly at 
Chelsea. The Bun-house there was literally 
besieged the whole day, and notwithstanding 
the presence of a number of constables to keep 
order, it required the utmost exertion to get 
near enough to the window to obtain a supply 
of the favourite cakes. The late proprietor of 
the Chelsea Bun-house used to relate with ex- 
ultation, that George the Second had often 
been a customer at the shop, and that George 
the Third, when Prince George, and after- 
wards during his reign, had stopped and pur- 
chased his buns. 


A Wire’s Foretnovucut.—There never was 
a wiser maxim than that of Franklin—“‘ Nothing 
is cheap that you don’t want,’—yet how per- 
fectly insane people are on the subject of buying 
cheap things! ‘ Do tell me why you have 
bought that cast-off door-plate?’’ asked the 
husband of one of these notable bargainers, 
“Dear me!” replied the wife, “ I had it dirt 
cheap ; and you know it’s always my plan to 
lay up things in case of need; who knows but 
you may die, and I may marry a man with the 
same name as that on the door-plate?” 


Puttine To Ricuts.”—There are persons 
who are never easy unless they are putting your 
books and papers in order—that is, according 
to their notions of the matter: and hide things 
lest they should be lost, where neither the 
owner nor any body else can find them. This 
is a sort of magpie faculty. If any thing is 
left where you want it, it is called making a 
litter. There is a pedantry in housewifery as 
in the gravest concerns. Abraham Tucker 
complained that whenever his maid-servant had 
been in his library, he could not set comfortably 
to work again for several days.— Hazlitt. 


Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell, sitting in 
company with Dr. Johnson, they were talking 
of the violence of parties, and what unwar- 
rantable lengths party-men will sometimes run 
to. ‘* Why, yes, sir,” says Johnson, ‘ they'll 
do anything, no matter how odd or desperate, 
to gain their point; they'll catch hold of the 
red-hot end of a poker, sooner than not gain 
possession of it!” 


When Stella was extremely ill, her physician 
said, ‘‘ Madam, you are near the bottom of the 
hill, but we will endeavour to get you up 
again.”’ She answered, ‘‘ Doctor, I fear I shall 
be out of breath before I get to the top.”—Bon 
Mots de Stella. —- 

Provide for after-life, so as to enjoy the pre- 
sent; enjoy the present, so as to leave a provi- 
sion for the time to come. 


The man who first begins to reflect, finds 
himself in a labyrinth whereinto he has been 
led blindfold !—Hobbes. 
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